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Labor and the War Department 


By the Honorable ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
The Under Secretary of War 


The United States today faces a serious threat 
to its safety, its happiness, and its free institutions. 

Organized labor has recognized the imminence 
of the threat. Organized labor has urged the 
establishment and maintenance of invulnerable 
defenses for our Nation. And organized labor is 
in the forefront of those cooperating to hasten our 
defensive preparations. 

This is as it should be. For organized labor is 
well aware of what has happened to those nations 
that failed to make timely preparations for their 
own defense. It knows that in other countries the 
secret police and concentration camp have replaced 
courts of law as the keystone of dictatorial 
It knows that conquered peoples can 
It knows 


“justice.” 
no longer read or listen to the truth. 
that the very walking and talking of individual 
citizens have been made matters of close restriction. 
It knows that thousands on thousands of men 
have been carted away as chattels to serve 
virtually as slaves. 

Organized labor knows well that when a dictator 
ushers in “the new order,”’ trade unions are among 
the first free social institutions to succumb. The 
right of workers to organize or even to meet un- 
molested vanishes, along with every other attri- 
bute of freedom. Dictatorial fiat replaces collec- 
tive bargaining in the determination of working 
conditions. Trade unions are disbanded and 
destroyed, and their leaders are hustled off to 
concentration camps. 

Knowing these things, organized labor has 
recognized from the start how great is its stake 
in protecting the United States from dictatorial 
aggression. Its record in speeding the national 


defense program has been outstanding. 
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The War Department, charged with the pro- 
curement of approximately $6,000,000,000 in 
military supplies, is fully cognizant and deeply 
appreciative of this fine cooperation. The Army 
recognizes as an axiom of democratic thinking that 
the cooperation of labor, given in a spirit of free 
partnership, is the best possible guaranty of swift, 
efficient production. The Army realizes that in 
an hour of emergency, even more than in ordinary 
times, responsible trade unions are indispensable 
to the realization of labor’s assistance in fulfilling 
the program of National Defense 

The War Department is making every effort, 
therefore, to understand the viewpoint of organ- 
ized labor. This is not a new policy with the War 
Department. For many years, the Army In- 
dustrial College, which studies and plans the in- 
dustrial efforts necessary to effective defense, has 
had the privilege of sharing labor’s latest thought 
on economic and social matters. Samuel Gomp- 
ers, the late president of the American Federation 
of Labor lectured at the college as long ago as 
1924. His successor, William Green, has ap- 
peared before the student body, as has also Sidney 
Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, labor representative on the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, and_ recently 
appointed Associate Director General of the Office 
of Production Management. It was, therefore, 
with a full understanding of the importance of 
labor’s cooperation in the national defense effort 
that the War Department formulated its industrial 
policies. 

In the first 6 months of the drive to prepare 
ourselves for all contingencies, the War Depart- 
ment awarded contracts for some $4,700,000,000 








to thousands of firms in every part of the country. 
This has called for the manufacture of items of all 
deseriptions, from airplanes to shoes, from big 
guns to neckties, from chemicals to bedsheets. It 
has meant the construction of hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of buildings, from army cantonments to 
huge industrial plants. It has created employ- 
ment opportunities for thousands upon thousands 
of persons. 

From the outset, the War Department has been 
fully aware of the economic wisdom and social 
necessity of preserving current labor standards 
and conditions. It knows that their preserva- 
tion will react to the benefit of the entire Nation. 
It also knows that the maintenance of fair stand- 
ards means maximum production in the long run. 

The War Department, accordingly, has endeav- 
ored continuously to maintain labor standards 
and conditions in every branch of industry with 
which it deals in conformity with the established 
national labor policy of this country. During the 
autumn, the War Department announced, as an 
integral portion of its policies, that: 


Just and equitable treatment of labor, the maintenance 
of existing standards for workers on defense projects, and 
sympathetic understanding by the service of the problems 
and aspirations of American labor, organized and unor- 
ganized, are essential to the success of the defense 
program. 

The overwhelming mass of American workers are 
intensely patriotic and want to help defend their country. 
They want to cooperate and they are cooperating. But 
cooperation must work both ways. Labor standards as 
to wages, hours of work, and overtime, among others, 
must be maintained if the defense program is to go effee- 
tively forward. 

The War Department’s policy in these matters 
follows closely the pattern set up during the 
World War. It was on June 19, 1917, that 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker and Mr. 
Gompers signed an agreement creating the Can- 
tonment Adjustment Commission, which provided 
in part, “‘ As basic standards with reference to each 
cantonment, such commission shall use the union 
scale of wages, hours, and conditions in force on 
June 1, 1917, in the locality where such canton- 
ment is situated. Consideration shall be given to 
special circumstances, if any, arising after said 
date, which may require particular advances in 
wages or changes in other standards.’”’ This 
agreement was quickly augmented by a general 
order issued jointly by the Chief of Ordnance and 
by the Quartermaster General, providing for a 





standard 8-hour working day with time and a half 
for overtime. 

In regard to working hours and overtime pay- 
ments, the present policy of the War Department 
follows in part the act of September 9, 1940, which 
requires that laborers and mechanics be paid time 
and a half for work in excess of 8 hours in any one 
day. In part, it is also a result of the labor policies 
announced by the President of the United States 
on the recommendation of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. 

As transmitted to Congress by the President, 
after it had been adopted by the Advisory Com- 
mission, this policy said in part: 

In order that surplus and unemployed labor may he 
absorbed in the defense program, all reasonable efforts 
should be made to avoid hours in excess of 40 per week, 


However, in emergencies or where the needs of the national 


defense cannot otherwise be met, exceptions to this stand- 


ard should be permitted. When the requirements of the 
defense program make it necessary to work in excess of 
these hours, or where work is required on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or holidays, overtime should be paid in accord- 
ance with local recognized practices. 

This principle, together with the general prin- 
ciples laid down by the Commission to govern the 
letting of defense contracts, now guides the supply 
arms and services of the Army in the award of all 
War Department contracts. This has meant 
that all construction work done under contracts 
entered into after September 27, 1940, as well as 
work done on all cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, 
has been performed along the following lines: 

1. Laborers and mechanics employed by a 
contractor or subcontractor can work more than 8 
hours in any 1 day only when the excess time is 
reimbursed at a rate not less than time and a half 

2. Wage rates of all such employees must bx 
computed on a basic day rate of 8 hours. 

3. Work required in excess of 40 hours per week 
or on Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays must be paid 
in accordance with locally recognized practices. 


’ 


locally recognized practices” vary 


“é 


Because the 
between different sections, and even between 
different trades in the same locality, the Quarter- 
master General has established a procedure for 
determining them on a basis fair to all concerned 
Before work is begun on a contract, the contractor 
must determine the locally recognized practice 
for the effective labor area and submit full factual 
information on it to the Constructing Quarter- 
master for forwarding to the Quartermaster 
General. This information includes statements 
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Photo by U. S. Army Air Corps 


from local craft employers’ organizations where 
such groups exist; copies of any agreements be- 
tween local unions and employers; copies of local 
inion bylaws; statements from individual em- 
ployers of good standing, and any other facts 
concerning wage- and working-hour usages. 

It was but natural, of course, that some mis- 
inderstandings would arise in the initial stages of 
the construction program. With sectional prac- 
tices differing greatly, it would have been most 
unusual had these misunderstandings not occurred. 
[t is a tribute, however, to the representatives of 
the employees and the employers as well as to the 
Army officers involved, that these disagreements 
were so quickly and amicably ironed out. 

The great stress which the War Department 
places upon labor participation in the defense 
program has induced it to obtain the most expert 
opinion available to aid it in formulating all 
policies affecting labor. In all of its dealings with 
labor, the War Department has been aided greatly 
by the expert counsel and efficient operations of 
Mr. Sidney Hillman and his labor division of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. The 
Army has been most fortunate in the full-hearted 
cooperation it has received not only from this 
source, but from all of the members of the Advisory 
Commission on labor and all other matters 
pertinent to national defense. 
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Building Training Planes 


The Honorable Edward F. McGrady, former 
First Assistant Secretary of Labor, serves as 
Special Consultant to the Secretary of War on 
labor matters. Mr. McGrady’s name has been 
associated prominently with the organized labor 
movement in the United States for over 40 years, 

From top to bottom, the War Department is 
giving of its best to make certain that democracy 
will continue triumphant in this free land. The 
defense effort has been fortunate in receiving the 
support and backing of the preponderant majority 
of American citizens. 

We, in the War Department, are convinced that 
democracy is far too precious a thing to be gambled 
with by any person or group seeking to capitalize 
upon the imminence of its perils. Surely such 
persons and such groups, whether they be of labor 
or industry, must realize that any temporary gains 
derived at the expense of a delay in our present 
preparations are likely to vanish down the drain, 
along with all of our rights, privileges, and im- 
munities, if they result, directly or indirectly, in 
a retarding or weakening of our national defense. 

Labor and management alike should realize, 
and in the main they do realize, that in an emer- 
gency the national interest is paramount. While 
the emergency lasts, the wheels of industry must 
never stop so long as a single military weapon is 
needed from the production line. 








Technology on the Farm 
BORIS STERN 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Like the shop and factory, mill and mine, the 
railroad and other means of transportation, the 
American farm has been tremendously affected 
and in numerous instances completely revolu- 
tionized by technological developments in the 
last 20 to 25 years. Agricultural technology has 
taken the form of machinery and equipment used 
in producing crops, as well as in the improvement 
of the soil and in the type of crops and animals 
raised. On the farm, technology is represented 
by tractors, combines, and corn pickers. It is 
involved in the testing and breeding of animals 
and the conquest of plant and animal diseases. 
It is expressed in hybrid corn, new kinds of wheat, 
and soybeans. It is back of the road-building 
and rural-electrification plans, and of the new 
methods of marketing and distributing farm 
products. It is firmly lodged in the barn, grove, 
field, and in the home of the farmer. 

A recent study “Technology on the Farm” by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture covers the up-to-date develop- 
ment of technology in agriculture and makes a 
thorough analysis of its effects on the farm popu- 
lation as well as on the social well-being of the 
Nation as a whole. It also suggests ways and 
means partly to mitigate some of the social and 
economic maladjustments which may be directly 
attributed to the rapid development of technology 
on the farm. This article presents a brief sum- 
mary of the material contained in the study. 


MECHANIZATION 
in the use of 


The 


The heavy, 


Striking advances have been made 


farm machinery in recent most 


important of these is the tractor. 


years. 


cumbersome machine of former years has given 
way to the lighter, higher-speed tractor adapted 
to various uses in the field and on the farm. 

An estimated 1,626,000 tractors were in use in 
the United States in 1939, almost twice as many 
as were reported in 1930. Three-fourths of all 
the tractors sold in the United States in 1937 were 
of the general-purpose type, and it is probable 
that about 50 percent of all the tractors used on 


4 


Many have 
rubber tires and are constructed for greater speed, 


the farm in 1940 were of this type. 


wider utility, and more comfortable operation. 
The combined harvester-thresher machine is the 
most linportant development in harvesting equ'p- 
New types are adapted to harvesting grass 
Less than 5 


ment. 
seeds, soybeans, and small grains. 
percent of the wheat crop was harvested with 
combines in 1920, but approximately 50 percent 
The “baby” 


combine, introduced in 1935, cuts a swath 5 or 6 


of the crop was “combined” in 1938. 


feet wide, is driven by a power take-off from thy 
tractor, and can be operated by one man at 4 
or 5 miles an hour under favorable conditions. 
The “midget”? combine, that cuts a 40-inch 
swath and is operated by one man, came into use 
It costs litth 
more than a grain binder, is built for speed in 


in 1939, primarily on small farms. 


operation, and may give to the small farmer an 
advantage in harvest costs heretofore held by 
operators of large farm holdings. 

Other important farm machinery includes th: 
mechanical corn picker, which has recently been 
simplified in design for use on smaller farms, and 
the cotton picker, which has not yet been suffi- 
ciently developed to displace the large amount o! 
hand Jabor used in cotton picking. Machinery 
has also been developed and is in use for irrigation 
purposes, for the fertilizer, for 
accurate seed placement, and for the thousand 


spreading of 


and one little chores formerly done by hand. 

No less significant as a technological factor that 
farm machinery has been the tremendous exten- 
sion in the use of electric power, both in farming 
operations and in the the farmer 
Secarcely more than 100,000 rural homes received 


homes of 


current from electric power lines in 1919, but by 
June 1940 service had been extended to approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 farms, or about 29 percent of all 
farms in the United States. 


INIPROVED CROPS 
The development of hybrid corn with its addi- 


tional security against low vields and crop failur 
has been the outstanding technological achieve- 
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me:it in this most valuable of all farm crops in the 
United States. In 1933, hybrid corn in the United 
States was planted on about 40,000 acres. Six 
years later, hybrid corn was planted on approxi- 
mately 24,000,000 acres, or roughly one-fourth of 
the national corn acreage. 

The most outstanding characteristic of hybrids 
is their increased productiveness, resulting in crop 
increases of from 15 to 30 percent. Another 
characteristic is their ability to withstand rough 
handling, especially when mechanical corn pickers 
are used. Some hybrids resist disease, and several 
are also somewhat immune to bugs and rootworm. 

Improvements in wheat seed have offset the 
unfavorable situation created by depleted fertility 
of the land, the increased number of pests, and 
the extension of production to high-risk areas. 
Soybean production for seed has grown phenome- 
nally. It is one of the most promising groups of 
plants from the standpoint of furnishing raw 
materials for industrial uses. 

The soybean was introduced into the United 
States in 1804, but received little attention for a 
Only 50,000 acres were planted in 1907. 
The recent rapid increase in the production of soy 
beans may be attributed largely to development 


century. 


of hybrid-yielding varieties, to improved harvest- 
ing equipment, and to new industrial outlets. 


BETTER LIVESTOCK 


Americans have changed their mode of living. 
They have new appetites and knowledge of nutri- 
tion. Their work has become more sedentary 
and less physical, permitting them to use food of 
Reducing diets have cut the 
Smaller families 


lower calorie value. 
farmer’s market for animal fat. 
have meant a smaller demand for large roasts and 
large turkeys. Hogs and eattle are now bred and 
fed so they will 
less fat. 

New knowledge of pests and germs and minerals 


have more Jean meat and 


is widely used in controlling animal diseases. 
Research in animal feeding is directed toward 
learning the importance of vitamins, minerals, 
forage, hay, and silage in rations, and the effects 
of processing and storage on feeds. Experimental 
cross-breeding of swine indicates that cross-bred 
pigs require about 5 percent less feed for the same 
amount of gain and about 5 percent less time to 
reach maturity than do purebreds. At the same 
time they yield better carcasses. 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


These few samples are indicative of the major 
changes in the technique of production and dis- 
tribution of farm products which have taken place 
in the last 20 years. Many of the present-day 
problems in agriculture affecting farm income, 
the distribution of the farm population, the extent 
of employment and sharecropping, the migration 
of agricultural workers, etec., are directly or indi- 
rectly connected with these developments. 

In some cases, the technological changes on the 
farm can be foretold and their effects more or less 
accurately measured. For instance, the direct 
displacement of farm workers by tractors, par- 
ticularly when used in large-scale farming, can be 
established with a degree of certainty. In other 
cases, the type of technological changes and their 
effects are far from certain. Many do not occur 
on the farm proper, and some can be traced to 
fields that are only remotely related to agriculture. 

It is also important to emphasize that techno- 
logical development in agriculture is bound to 
continue in the future, perhaps even on a larger 
scale than in the past. Among the major changes 
which are reasonably certain to continue are: 

1. A continued rapid increase in the use of 
especially the small 
tractor with rubber tires. 

2. A further use of small combines, corn pickers, 
and other harvesting and tillage equipment oper- 
ated with tractors. 


> 


3. A rapid extension of rural electrification. 


tractors, general-purpose 


4. A considerable increase in corn production 
as a result of further use of hybrid seed. 

5. Greater acreage of soybeans resulting partly 
from better seed-yielding varieties, partly from 
improved methods of harvesting, and partly from 
the development of new industrial outlets. 


EFFECT ON EMPLOYMENT 


Technology has been a major factor in the 
changing proportion of people employed in agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural industries. The pro- 
portion of agricultural workers in the United 
States declined from one-half of all the workers 
in 1870 to about one-fifth in 1930. 

Despite the recent slackening in the migration 
of the population from farms to urban areas, the 
number of persons actually employed in agriculture 
continued to decline. The total number of workers 








Mechanical cornpicker FSA photo by Rothstein 





employed on farms in 1938 was 6 percent smaller 
than the number employed on the average during 
the period 1924-29. 

These changes in the need for farm labor have 
affected the hired farm hands more than any 
Many 


are either completely or 


agricultural 
farm 


other group. persons now 
living on the 
partially unemployed. 
ployment reported 705,000 males living on farms 


as totally unemployed, 376,000 partly employed, 


The 1937 census of unem- 


and 260,000 engaged in emergency work under 
mw. ©. A, ©.C.C., we 

On large farms operated with a flexible supply 
of hired workers, equipment that reduces the 
time of performing a job by half may at the same 
time actually reduce the working force by half. 
But on the family farms the labor force represented 
by members of the family need not be greatly 
reduced by labor-saving equipment. Less addi- 
tional labor is hired, but the actual reduction in 
the number of farm 
smaller than on the large industrialized farms. 


workers is considerably 


The effects of technology on farm labor saving 
may be illustrated by the following examples: 
With machinery and power in use in the central 
winter-wheat areas in 1900, the time needed to 
prepare the land, seed, harvest with a binder, 
shock, thresh, and haul wheat to the granary 
With 


the use of a tractor, tractor equipment, and a 12- 


Was approximately 8.8 manhours per acre. 


foot combine, the time for comparable work was 
reduced to 3.3 manhours per acre. The time 
required for corn production in the Corn Belt was 
reduced from 15.1 hours to 6.9 hours an acre. 
Similar reductions were made in other important 





crops, although the most striking savings in lahor 
were made in wheat production. 


Lem ployment Outlook.—No mechanical develop- 


ments under way at the present time seem likely 
to affect the use of labor in the near future so 
drastically or on such a large seale as did the 
development in wheat machinery in the 1920's 
However, perfection and adoption of the cotton 
picker or the use of sugar-beet tillage and harvest- 
ing machinery would have effects comparable to 
those resulting from the mechanization of wheat 
production. 

As long as cotton must be picked by hand, tly 
need for harvest labor will prevent the wholesal 
displacement of cotton workers, although the con- 
tinuous growth in the use of tractors is bound to 
reduce the need for many permanent workers 
the South. 
within the next decade the number of tractors used 
in the South will nearly double, and as a result 
some 300,000 families now living on farms may |» 


It is not unreasonable to assume that 


permanently displaced. 

The trend to greater mechanization will also 
continue the present tendency to reduce the labor 
used on farms and increase the acreage per farm 
in commercial agricultural areas. It seems likely, 
therefore, according to Department of Agriculture 
estimates, that during the next decade at least 
350,000 farm workers, or perhaps as many as 
500,000, will be displaced by mechanization. 


PROBLEM CAN BE SOLVED 


As in the case of industry, technology on the 
farm has come to stay. Inventions and techno- 
logical progress have been major factors in raising 
standards of living for all the people, but at the 
same time they have resulted in considerable social 
and economic maladjustment which must be cor- 
rected if the benefits derived from technology are 
to be lasting. 

The problems created by farm technology are 
intimately connected with those resulting from 
technological developments in industry and from 
economic conditions in the country as a whole 
They can therefore be solved only on a national 
basis. However, the present study by the De- 
partment of Agriculture suggests certain specifi 
measures affecting agriculture only, which might 
help to mitigate some of the difficulties arising 
from the rapid development of technology on thie 
farm. These measures are not suggested as the 
only steps that need to be taken, nor is it assumed 
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that they 
difficulties. 

The first step is to develop a conservation works 
program which will provide immediate relief to 
those now unemployed and in distress, as well as 
to the additional numbers who are expected to be 
displaced by further technological developments. 
In such a rural conservation works program, the 
present unemployed and under-employed in agri- 
culture would be put to the productive task of 
building up our depleted soil, forests, and our 
water resources. 

Another suggestion is to settle or resettle shifting 
and nonowner farm families on good lands now 
owned and operated larger than family-sized 
units. Still another is to extend cooperative loans, 
and technical guidance when needed, to groups of 
operators of family-sized farms, both owners and 
tenants, for the purchase of purebred sires, me- 
chanical equipment, and like things as a means 
of bringing the latest, proved benefits of technol- 
ogy to relatively small farms. 

Cooperative farming, too, can bring benefits to 
farm families. It involves more than the coopera- 
tive machines. It 
operation of the land and cooperative sharing in 
the returns. A competent manager of cooperative 
farms can effect more efficient operation than is 
many individual Land and 
buildings may or may not be jointly owned. If 


ownership of includes also 


possible on units. 
nol, a satisfactory arrangement is to keep title te 
the land and buildings in the hands of a publie 
agency so that the plant can be maintained on a 
continuous basis. 

Liisplaced Farm Labor.—The hired farm hands 
have suffered more than any other agricultural 
group from increased mechanization of agriculture. 
Their difficulties have been further intensified by 
drought, by unemployment in the cities, and by 
other conditions arising from the general de- 
pression. 

Three remedies 
meet the problem of the displaced farm laborers: 

1. Farm Placement Service—lt would be the 
duty of the farm placement service to study and 
coordinate the amount of seasonal labor required 
in the various areas and types of work by filling 
the demand for such labor from among the avail- 
Such a placement 


are suggested in this study to 


able workers in other areas. 
service could also enable tenants to find desirable 
farms and enable landlords to get contacts with 
suitable tenants. 
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will in themselves relieve all existing 





g machine 
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Housing. Not only 
facilitate employment of farm laborers, 
well-planned housing 
them with 
Camps for migratory workers, 


given to 
but a 


should aid be 
program is needed to pro- 
living conditions. 
although already 


vide adequate 
in Operation in several areas, require further de- 
velopment in places where perishable crops afford 
a short labor season and force laborers to move 
frequently from area to area. Such camps with 
adequate shelter and sanitary facilities should be 
constructed on land either leased or owned by the 
Government, so as to provide security to residents 
and to enable the Government to give them such 
help and guidance as they may need from time 
to time. 

Labor homes should be provided in areas where 
it is desirable to maintain the peak-season labor 
supply throughout the year. Such home 
should include sufficient acreage for home gardens, 
and the raising of poultry and milk cows for home 
The combination of such a program with 
be available should 


sites 


use, 
such seasonal work as may 
afford the workers in many 
real income for an improved standard of living. 


instances sufficient 
Labor Legislation —The position of the hired 
farm laborers is in no respect different from that 
of industrial wage earners in the city. They 
should therefore be equally protected by wage 
and hour legislation and should be given the bene- 
fits of unemployment and old-age insurance 
enjoyed by wage earners in the cities. The farm 
wage earner needs this protection even more than 
the urban worker. This is particularly true ol! 
that large group of migrant seasonal laborers who 
follow the crops. 











The level of union wage rates in the building 
trades on June 1, 1940, was slightly higher than a 
year earlier. About 79 percent of the workers 
covered in the annual Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey were working under union agreements 
providing the same hourly rates as in the previous 
year. One out of every five of the organized 
workers in the industry had a higher rate of pay, 
and less than 1 percent of the membership were 
affected by wage reductions during the year. 

Every trade except granite cutters reported 
some increases in wage rates during the year. 
About 40 percent of the journeyman marble 
setters covered by the survey and over 30 percent 
of the union bricklayers and composition roofers 
reported higher wage scales. More than one- 
fifth of the journeyman carpenters, electricians, 
elevator constructors, paperhangers, slate and tile 
roofers, and sheet-metal workers were likewise 
covered by higher union rates than on June 1, 1939. 

Proportionately more union helpers and laborers 
secured pay increases than did journeymen. 
More than half of the organized hod carriers and 
over 30 percent of the marble setters’ helpers and 
plumbers’ laborers reported wage-rate increases. 
Most of the increases to journeymen and helpers 
and laborers were less than 10 percent. Advances 
of 10 percent or more were more frequent among 
the helper and laborer trades. 

The highest union rate among the journeyman 
crafts was reported for bricklayers. Their average 
rate for all cities surveyed was $1.71 per hour. 
Plasterers were a close second, with an average of 
$1.70%. Structural iron workers covered by 
union agreements averaged $1.61%, and lathers 
about $1.60. Ten other organized journeyman 
trades reported averages of $1.50 per hour or 
higher. Five journeyman trades covered by 
union agreements had averages below $1.40 an 
hour. The lowest of these, composition roofers, 
averaged $1.27 per hour. 

The prescribed union rates varied widely in 
different cities. The rate for journeymen ranged 
from 55 cents an hour for glaziers, paperhangers, 
and a group of painters in Charleston, S. C., to 
$2.50 per hour for bucket-hoist operators in New 
York City. About two-thirds of all organized 
journeymen in the building trades, however, were 
covered within the range between $1.20 and $1.70 





Union Wage Rates in the Building Trades, 1940 


an hour. About 8 percent had scheduled raies 
of $2 or more per hour. 

Union rates for helpers and laborers ranged 
from 35 cents for building laborers in Charleston, 
S. C., to about $1.51% per hour for plasterers’ 
laborers in Brooklyn, N. Y. Less than 10 percent 
of the organized helpers and laborers reported 
rates under 60 cents, and about two-thirds were 
covered by agreements calling for the payment of 
between 70 cents and $1.20 per hour. 
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Size of City.—For all union journeyman trades 
combined, the highest average hourly rate was 
recorded in cities with a population of over 
1,000,000. The lowest average was reported for 
the group of small cities with a population of 
40,000 to 100,000. Among cities with more than 
1,000,000 inhabitants, the highest hourly average 
($1.79%) was reported for New York, and the 
lowest ($1.19) for Los Angeles. 

The tendency for union wage scales to vary with 
the size of the city was also noted among thie 
helper and laborer trades. The hourly rate for 
all organized helpers and laborers in cities with 
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over 1,000,000 population averaged $1.04%. This 
was about 38 cents an hour more than the aver- 
age for cities with a population of 40,000 to 
100,000. City-wide average rates in excess of $1 
an hour for union helpers and laborers were re- 
ported for New York, Chicago, Newark, N. J., 
and Spokane, Wash. Average union rates of 
under 50 cents an hour prevailed in seven small 
cities. Six of these cities were in the South. 

Overtime and Sunday Work.—Nearly 70 percent 
of the building trades journeymen were covered 
by union agreements prescribing payment of 
double time for work in excess of the regularly 
stipulated hours. Almost all the balance were 
covered by agreements calling for time and one- 
half for all overtime. 

For helpers and laborers the prevailing overtime 
rate was time and one-half, and more than three- 
fourths of these workers were protected by such 
a provision. About 20 percent of the helpers and 
laborers were covered by union agreements pro- 
viding double pay for overtime work. 

Double time was reported as the stipulated rate 
of pay for Sunday work for 89 percent of the 


Cities with highest average union 


union journeymen and over 96 percent of union 
helpers and laborers. Practically all of the re- 
maining organized building-trades workers werk 
protected by provisions requiring the payment of 
time and one-half for Sunday work. 


UNION HOURS 


The basic workweek for two-thirds of the total 
building-trades membership covered by the Bu- 
reau’s survey was 40 hours. Nearly 20 percent 
of the workers had a specified 35-hour week, and 
about 10 percent were covered by union agree- 
ments calling for a 30-hour week. 

Journeyman plasterers reported the shortest 
workweek, averaging slightly more than 35 hours 
for all cities combined. Portable and hoisting 
engineers, with an average of nearly 41 hours, 
had the highest workweek. This was due in 
large part to provisions for a 48-hour week in 
many of their agreements covering street and 
road work. Among the helper and learner trades, 
the range was from slightly less than 36 hours per 
week for steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers to 


about 40 hours for building laborers. 


Union wage rates in selected building-trade occupations 





hourly wage rates for building- 














trades journeymen Average union hourly rate in cities with a 
, : soe population of 
June 1, 19: — paneer SS siceidietalaemebubipesiaiiaiccaniants 
Trade 

New York, N. Y $1. 79% Oeur 500,000 | 250,000 | 100,000 | 40,000 
Newark, “ J 1. 71 1,000,000 1,000,000 500,000 250,000 100,000 
Chieago, Ill 1. 66% - - — a oe 
Washington, D. C . 6 = 4 : : F ; 
oa “ All building trades $1.52 | $1.30% $1,234) $1.12) $1. 04% 
ittsburgh, P: . 56 = — = 
St. Louis, Mo-- - -- 1. 52 Journeymen_- 1. 64 141% 1.36 1. 25 1.17% 
Butte, Mont-- -- 1. 47% Bricklayers 1. 85% 1. 57}: 1. 56 1. 48! 1. 33 
Cleveland Ohio 1.44% ( arpenters - » 1. 61 i 1. 34), 1. 294 1.18 1.10 2 
nas ; P Cement finishers_.- : 1.56%) 1.41 1.33% 1.24% 1.22% 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1. 44 Electricians, inside wiremen 1.71%! 1.48% 1.44 1. 28 1. 16 
Toledo, Ohio 1. 4344 Elevator constructors _ - 1. 60 1. 53 1. 4344 1, 34 1.17 
Dayton, Ohio 1. 42 Engineers, portable and hoist- 
Denver. C 42 ing... 1. 70% 1. 58 1. 45% 1, 2934 1. 2934 
ei sc sats ape Machinists 1.61% 1.354 140% 131% ( 
poston, Mass 1. 4172 Painters -- - 1.4935, 1.33 1. 21 1. 09 9514 
Kansas City, Mo 1. 41 Paperhangers 1. 55% 1. 33% 1. 20 1. 09! 1. 05 
Peoria, IIl_ 1. 40 Plasterers __- 1. 83% 1. 63 1. 52) 1: 45! 1. 30 
Detroit, Mic 3914 Plumbers and gas fitters 1. 655 1.48 1. 43! 1. 31 1. 27! 
m “e ag ’ a Roofers, composition 1. 47 1. 24% 1. 21 1. 05% 98'5 
é iladeiphia, i 1. 36% Sheet-metal workers 1. 64! 1. 37 1. 33 1. 24 1. 13% 
Youngstown, Ohio 1. 36% Stonemasons 1. 58 1. 52 1. 51% 1. 46 1. 30 
Indianapolis, Ind 1. 36 Structural-iron workers 1. 75% 1. 59% 1. 54 1. 42 1. 36 
loshoates NW. ¥ 35 Helpers and laborers 1. 04% . 85 . 76% 69's . 6645 
he may N. Y-- i. ld Building laborers 96%! .78% . 69% 63% . 62); 
Seattle, Wash 1. 33/2 Elevator constructors’ help- 
Baltimore, Md 1. 33 ers_- ; 1.15% 1. 10% 1. 03! 9415 . 85 
Buffalo, N.Y 1. 32% Hod carriers 1. 07 . 914 . 8445 on . 74 
Spokane, Wash 1. 32 Steam fitters’ helpers | 1.28% . 8744 91 . 70 61'4 
Birmingham, Ala 1. 32 
Minneapolis, Minn 1. 30% ' No data available. 
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Strong opposition to any form of legislation 
designed to curb the workers’ right to strike and a 
unanimous declaration that the success of the 
national defense program rests upon “the efli- 
ciency, health, and well-being of labor’ were the 
outstanding features of the Seventh National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation, which met in Wash- 
1940. Called by the 
Secretary of Labor and attended by representa- 


ington, December 9-11, 


tives of Governors of 41 States and Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico and by spokesmen for all groups of 
organized labor, the conference also urged the 
widespread strengthening of existing Federal and 
State labor standards. 

A large portion of the 3-day session was devoted 
to a discussion of various phases of the national 
defense program and its bearing upon State and 
Federal labor legislation. The conference de 
clared that laws designed to prohibit strikes 
“would by the very element of compulsion, intro- 
duce ill-will and suspicion in the place of coopera- 
tion, and would weaken rather than strengthen 
morale, and lessen rather than stimulate produc- 
tion for defense.” 

Extension of collective bargaining in industry 
and the voluntary establishment by workers and 
employers of joint machinery for the handling of 
erievances and the arbitration of unsettled dis 
putes were recommended as the effective method 
of providing continuous operation in defense and 
other industries. It was unanimously recom 
mended that unions and employers utilize fully 
the facilities of the Federal Conciliation Service 
and the conciliation and mediation boards of the 
various States before taking any action which 
would interrupt or curtail production of important 
materials and supplies. 

The conference also discussed at length the 
need for legislation to prevent sabotage in defense 
industries which would at the same time properly 
safeguard the rights of labor. This could be 
accomplished if representatives of organized labor 
and of State and Federal labor departments are 
consulted in the preparation of this type of 
legislation. 

Specific recommendations concerning the im- 
portant problem of apprenticeship training and 
dilution of skills on the defense program included: 

1. Provision for apprenticeship plans. 
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2. The development of standards in cooperatior 
between management and labor, using joint com- 
mittees at the State and local levels. 

3. The establishment of wage rates to guaran (« 
that the program is not used as a pretext for break- 
ing down the wage standards of skilled workers 

The dangers of widespread unemployment and 
severe economic dislocation in many industries 
following the completion of defense productior 
and the passage of the current emergency wer 
pointed out to the delegates. The Secretary of 
Labor was requested to appoint a committee “to 
plan for the reabsorption and retraining of workers; 
to prevent a collapse of labor standards and social] 
gains; and to maintain.the Nation’s economic sia- 
bility during post-defense periods of transition.’ 

The conference strongly recommended that th 
13 State legislatures which meet in 1941 enact 
wage and hour laws to supplement and strengthen 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. It was 
pointed out that large groups of workers are 
excluded from the Federal law and that many 
employers are protesting the severe and unfair 
competition of firms which purposely confine 
their production and sales within a single State 
in order to escape Federal regulation. A model 
bill outlining the provisions and suggesting the 
language which might be used in drafting a 
state wage and hour law, had been prepared by a 
standing committee of State labor commissioners 
and representatives of both the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O., and was submitted to the delegates 
of the conference for use in their respective States. 

Further State action in cooperation with Fed- 
eral efforts was urged to deal with the widespread 
problem of migratory labor. Specifically, the 
conference recommended wider use of public 
employment services, strict regulation of labor 
contractors and private employment agencies, 
extension of labor and social security legislation 
improved facilities for housing migratory families 
employed in seasonal work, in agriculture, and 
other industries, and the development of programs 
to rehabilitate migrants and adjust them to the 
life of the community. 

Many thousands of workers still are not pro- 
tected by State workmen’s compensation acts 
according to the report of the Committee on 
Industrial Health, Safety and Workmen’s Com- 
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Some States permit employers to 


pel ation. 


decide if they wish to be covered by the workmen’s 
compensation act; other State laws exempt estab- 
lishments employing less than a specified number 
of workers or exclude entire industries. The 
conference recommended that State workmen’s 
compensation laws be made to apply to all em- 
plovers and include the payment of benefits for 
occupational diseases as well as for accidents 
It also urged the 
adoption of more informal procedures by work- 


occurring within the plant. 


men’s compensation boards or commissions and 


a strengthening of their power to regulate and 
control the fees of attorneys, doctors, and other 
persons involved in handling the workers’ claim 
for compensation. 

Other recommendations of the conference called 
for extending the coverage of State child labor 
laws, elimination of industrial home work, and 
strengthening and improving the services to wage 
earners by integrating and consolidating the 
administration of various laws and activities 
relating to labor under unified State departments 
of labor. 


Business Profits and Losses, First 9 Months of 1940 


Net profits of 725 manufacturing, mercantile, 
and public utility companies for the first 9 months 
of 1940 aggregated nearly $1,529,000,000. They 
were 37 percent larger than in the comparable 
period of 1939 and almost three times as large as 
in the first 9 months of 1938. 

The most marked profit increases were recorded 
in industries manufacturing durable goods. The 
27 steel companies included in the sample com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
City more than tripled, and the railroad-equip- 
ment and the paper and paper products groups 
more than doubled their profits over the first 9 
months of 1939. 

Substantial increases were also recorded for 
such important industries as automobiles, auto- 
mobile parts and accessories, aviation, petroleum, 
building supplies, and mining. Among the build- 
ing-supply group of industries, hardware and 
plumbing companies more than doubled their 1939 
In the mining group, the copper com- 
panies reported a 55 percent increase in profits, 


profits, 


and the 11 coal companies had aggregate 9-months 
profits of $4,400,000, as against a combined deficit 
of nearly $2,000,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1939. 

A few groups—drugs and cosmetics, food prod- 
ucts, motion pictures, and stores—had slightly 
smaller aggregate profits. Class I railroads, on 
the other hand, converted a deficit of $31,800,000 
into a net income of $58,600,000. 
telephone companies and other public utilities, 
covered by the study advanced slightly in 1940. 


The income of 


They were also somewhat larger than the same 
companies reported for the first 9 months of 1937. 
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Earnings of 11 aviation companies included in 
the survey have increased markedly in recent years. 
Their profits for the first 9 months of 1940 were 
more than 5 times as large as for the similar period 
of 1937. Other groups which recorded higher 
profits in 1940 than in 1937 were textiles, paper 
and paper products, and foodstuffs. 


Net profits and losse g ! 





Num- | First 9 months 
ber of 
com- 
panies, 1939 1940 


Corporation groups 


Mil- Mil- 
lions of lions of 


dollars dollars 


Total. 725 1,113.0 1,528.9 
Advertising, printing and pub- 
lishing Ss 7.8 9.2 
Automobiles_- 12 137. 5 162. 0 
Auto parts and accessories 39 28. 2 14. 6 
Aviation 11 19. 6 36. 9 
Building supplies 30 30. 0 11.3 
Chemicals 28 94, 2 114.4 
Drugs and cosmetics 12 43. 6 11.9 
Electrical equipment 18 13.2 67.4 
Food products 38 107. 4 102.8 
Machinery and tools 33 17.5 30, 7 
Mining 40 67.3 90. 7 
Motion pictures. es 5 7.5 5.3 
Office equipment_ 7 10. 4 12.2 
Paper and paper products = 14 5.3 12.6 
Petroleum 3 27 52.5 78.8 
Public utilities (net income 65 182. 9 190. 9 
Railroads, class I (net income 137 31.8 58. 6 
Railroad equipment 13 8. 9 23. 2 
Steel 27 51 166. 5 
Stores _ _- 13 22.9 20. 4 
Telephone (net operating income 94 177. 4 180. 4 
Textiles 12 8. 3 13.9 
Tobacco (cigars 5 2.6 3.3 
Miscellaneous 37 18. 2 20.9 





indicates losses. 
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Recent amendments to the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act make it possible for railroad 
workers covered by that law to receive substan- 
tially larger unemployment benefits in the future 
if they become unemployed. Effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1940, daily benefit payments and also the 
number of days for which benefits may be paid 
during the year have been increased. At the same 
time, the waiting period which unemployed rail- 
road workers must satisfy before becoming eligible 
to receive benefits has been greatly reduced. 

These changes were adopted by Congress after a 
year’s operation of the law had revealed that for 
comparable periods of idleness the benefits paid 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
averaged considerably lower than benefit pay- 
ments provided under most State unemployment 
insurance laws. 
the original law, benefits to railroad workers un- 


For example, under the terms of 
! 


employed for a period of 15 days averaged about 
$18, whereas under various State unemployment 
insurance laws workers experiencing 14 consecu- 
tive days of unemployment averaged about $26.90 
in benefits 

Furthermore, the experience of the first year 
showed that a contribution rate of 3 percent of 
the pay roll by employers could support a much 
higher level of benefits. According to the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, charged with administer- 
ing railroad unemployment insurance as well as 
retirement annuities for railroad workers, nearly 
$65,500,000 had been collected under the pro- 
visions of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act by the end of September. During the same 
period slightly more than $14,800,000 had been 
disbursed in benefits. It is estimated by the Board 
that if the recently adopted amendments had 
been in effect during the first year, benefit pay- 
ments to unemployed railroad workers would 
have totaled $23,700,000. 

Reduced Waiting Period. 
vided that after serving an initial waiting period 


The original law pro- 


of a half month, unemployed railroad workers 
became eligible for daily benefits for all days of 
idleness in excess of 7 in any succeeding 15-day 
period. This meant that a total of 22 days had 
to elapse between the first day of unemployment 
and the first day for which unemployment bene- 
fits could be collected 


i2 





Larger Out-of-Work Benefits for Railroad Employees 


The amended law provides for the payment of 
benefits for all days of unemployment in excess 
of 7 in the first 14-day period of unemployment 
In the second and all succeeding 14-day periods 
of unemployment during the year, benefits will 
be paid for each day of unemployment in excess 
of 4. Thus, a worker unemployed for 5 days dur- 
ing any 14-day period after the first period will 
receive benefits for 1 day. If unemployed for 
6} days during the period, he is eligible for 2 
days’ benefits, and if out of work during the 
entire 14-day period, he gets unemployment bene- 
fits for 10 days. 

Larger Daily Benefits The amendments also 
provide for increases ranging from 25 cents to $] 
in the daily benefits pavable to unemployed 
workers with annual incomes of more than $1,000 
during the preceding calendar year. For ex- 
ample, unemployed railroad workers whose earn- 
ings during the base vear are between $1,000 and 
$1,024 will get $3 per day in benefits instead of 
$2.50; those with a total pay during the bas 
vear of $1,600 and over will get $4 a day instead 
of the $3 daily benefits formerly provided. 

The daily benefits for workers earning less thar 
$1,000 remains unchanged. These rates range 
from $1.75 per day for unemployed workers with 
annual earnings from $150 to $199 to $2.50 per 
day for workers with yearly earnings from $750 

Increased Annual Be nefits. The amended Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act now provides 
that an employee can receive up to 100 days of 
benefit payments during the specified benefit vea: 
which is designated as a period running from Jul) 
of one year through June of the following year 
The original law stipulated a maximum of 80 days 
for which benefits could be paid in any 12-month 
period. 

Other Amendments. 
other changes in the law was a clarification of th 


Outstanding among. tl 


method of calculating the unemployment claims 
of railroad workers paid on a mileage basis 
Another change was a redefinition of self-employ- 
ment so as not to disqualify from receiving bene- 
fits unemployed railroad workers who earn a few 
dollars a month serving as officers of local lodges 
of labor’ organizations, fraternal associations, 


building loan associations, etc. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in November 1940 


\ 


\utional Income.—The Department of Com- 
merce estimates that income payments in the 
United States in November slightly exceeded 6.2 
billion dollars. Total income payments for 11 
months of 1940 were placed at nearly 66.9 billion 
dollars or about 6 percent higher than in 1939. 
Farm Income._-The November cash income of 
farmers including Government payments totaled 
$943,000,000 according to the Department of 
Agriculture. This compares with $1,126,000,000 
in October and $884,000,000 in November 1939. 
Automobiles._Assemblies of passenger cars and 
trucks continued in large volume in November. 
Total output of 487,400 units was slightly smaller 
than October but 135,600 larger than in November 
of the preceding year. 
The 40,300,000 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal mined in November exceeded the 
October output by 1,500,000 tons, but was 
3,000,000 tons below the November 1939 output. 


Bituminous Coal. 


Building Construction.—The value of permits 
issued for construction work in 2,105 cities de- 
clined from $332,600,000 in October to $259,200,- 
000 in November. The same cities reported the 
issuance of permits aggregating $166,100,000 in 
November 1939. 

Electric Power. —Output of electric power in 
November totaled 12,500 million kilowatt-hours. 
This compares with 12,817 million kilowatt- 
hours in the preceding month and 11,460 million 
kilowatt-hours in November, a year earlier. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—Class 1 rail- 
roads handled on the average 756,000 cars of 
freight per week—a decrease of 61,500 cars per 
week compared with October, but an increase of 
4,400 cars per week over November of last year. 

Steel—November production of steel ingots 
totaled 6,283,000 tons as against 6,462,000 tons 
in the preceding month and 6,148,000 tons in 
November 1939. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


Activity in the machinery and textile industries 
November. Steel 
ingot production registered a further gain and 


again rose substantially in 


automobile assemblies continued to be exception- 
ally large. Production of bituminous coal and 
most metals was also greater than in October, and 
output of lumber declined less than usual. 


These and other widespread gains in the output 
of factories and mines brought the Federal 
Reserve Board’s adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction in November to 132. This was about 6 
percent higher than in November 1939 and ex- 
ceeded by almost one-third the average produc- 
tion during the 5-year period 1935-39. 























Industrial Production 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in November 1940 if 
equ 
ing 

For the first time since 1929, nonagricultural The approach of the Christmas holiday seasoy inte 
employment registered an advance during the added approximately 60,000 clerks and store hands nol 
month of November. The average decline in in wholesale and retail trade. Employment o1 in s 
November in the preceding 11 years has been about construction projects showed a small gain ove | 
100,000. This November employment increased October, as did employment in bituminous coal wee 
by nearly 40,000. As a result, total nonagricul and anthracite mining. Transportation and util- dus 
tural employment, exclusive of the armed forces, ity companies, on the other hand, reported a re- Wit 
rose to 36,535,000, or approximately 1,100,000 duction of 56,000 employees, and finance and mis- lum 
more than in November 1939. cellaneous services laid off approximately 19,000 larg 

Of the 157 durable- and nondurable-goods indus- workers. Employment in Federal, State, and loca A 
tries now surveyed monthly by the Bureau of governments, excluding the armed forces, also de- | 422 
Labor Statistics, 110 reported increased employ- clined slightly during the month. spol 
ment and 91 higher weekly pay rolls. Among the . ~— a Sit 
ciel on. tage DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES : 
important advances in employment were gains of equ 
13,600 in cotton goods, 12,800 in foundries, 11,200 Employment.—About 95,500 additional workers 
in automobiles, and 10,400 in aireraft. Substan- found employment in durable-goods manufactur- 
tial increases were also reported in shipbuilding, ing in November. The largest employment in- E 
machine tools, engines, and electric and steam creases were 32,100 in machinery manufacturing nun 
railroad car-building. 31,400 in transportation equipment, and 19,400 in witl 

Most of the reductions in factory employment iron and steel. Smaller gains were registered in | suih 
in November were due to seasonal influences. all the remaining durable-goods groups. 

The industries most affected were canning and Over half a million more workers were on thy 
preserving, millinery, boots and shoes, women’s pay rolls of the durable-goods industries this No- 
clothing, and beverages. vember than in November 1939. The most sig- \ 
i ee ee worl 
Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries nee 
nen 
November 1940, October 1940, and November 1939 Nov 
[ » 
emp 
Number of workers employed Amount of weekly pay roll n tl 
Industry ear 
November October November November October November 
1940 ! 1940 2 1939 1940! 1940? 1939 Fact 
All industries 8, 736,200 | 8,685,500 8, 202,000 $217, 705,000 $217,179,000 | $192, 985, 000 
Durable-goods groups * 4, 327, 500 4, 232,000 | 8, 786, 800 124, 237, 000 122, 390, 000 101, 326, 00! 
Iron and steel 1, 064, 500 1, 045, 100 991, 600 32, 071, 000 31, 446, 000 29, 159, 000 Nove 
Machinery 1,159,000 1, 126, 900 983, 300 35, 526, 000 34, 621, 000 27, 896, 000 F der) 
Transportation equipment 816, 000 784, 600 585, 200 28, 744, 000 28, 073, 000 18, 374, 000 aoe 
Nonferrous metals 322, 200 314, 500 283, 200 9, 235, 000 8, 941, 000 7, 570, 000 | Sete 
Lumber 678, 400 677, 400 664, 400 12, 939, 000 13, 485, 000 12, 584, 000 | Augu 
Stone, clay, glass 310, 800 306, 400 299, 600 7, 271, 000 7, 350, 000 7,004, 000 | J 
Vondu able-goods groups 4, 408, 700 4, 458, 500 4, 415, 200 93, 468, 000 94, 789, OOO 91, 659, OO = 
Textiles 1,715,300 1,702,600 1, 754, 700 29, 189, 000 29, 529, 000 29, 373, 000 | Ma 
Leather 281, 000 291, 300 297, 300 1, 777, 000 5, 127, 000 4, 970, 000 § April 
Food 882, 400 939, 800 862, 600 19, 523, 000 20, 371, 000 19, 013, 000 | Mare 
‘Tobaces 92, 300 92, 000 91, 800 1, 471, 000 1, 479, 000 1, 399, 000 Fp.) 
Paper and printing 628, 500 624, 900 623, 900 17, 154, 000 17, 131, 000 16, 976, 000 
Chemicals 115, 100 115, 200 106, 200 11, 582, 000 11, 547, 000 11, 028, 000 F /#nus 
Rubber 127, 200 124, 600 126, 100 3, 560, 000 3, 446, 000 3, 461, 000 
Unclassified 266, 900 263, 100 252, 600 6, 212, 000 6, 159, 000 5, 439, 000 
ece! 
Preliminar - 2 Revised. Nove 
idjusted to actual levels shown by 1937 Census of Manufactures. Due to overlapping, the figures obtained by adding P 
the separate group totals are somewhat large r 
7 
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it increases were 230,300 in transportation 


nifieal 
equipment and 175,700 in machinery manufactur- 


ing. Other employment increases over the year 
interval were 72,900 in iron and steel, 39,000 in 
nonferrous metals, 14,000 in lumber, and 11,200 
in stone, clay, and glass. 

Weekly Pay Rolls——-The November 1940 total 
weekly pay roll for all durable-goods groups of in- 
dustries combined rose approximately $1,850,000. 
With the exception of stone, clay, and glass and 
lumber groups, all durable-goods groups paid out 
larger sums in wages than in the preceding month. 

Aggregate wage payments this November were 
$22,900,000 per week higher than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1939. Nearly half of this gain 
$10,370,000) was recorded in the transportation- 
equipment group of industries. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—A substantial reduction in the 
number of workers employed in foodstuffs together 
with a smaller decline in leather was more than 


sufficient to offset gains in the other nondurable- 


goods groups of industries. As a result, employ- 


ment in nondurable-goods manufacturing de- 
clined 44,800 in November. 

Slightly fewer workers were also employed in 
November 1940 than in November 1939 due to 
declines of 39,400 in textiles and 16,300 in leather 
The other 
gains in employment ranging from less than 1,000 
in tobacco to 19,800 in foodstuffs. 

Weekly Pay Rolls. Most 


groups of industries reported smaller weekly wage 


nondurable-e« ods groups reported 


nondurable-goods 
disbursements in November. The largest reduc- 
tions amounted to $848,000 in foodstuffs, $350,000 
in leather, and $340,000 in textiles. 
combined, the net decline was slightly more than 


For all groups 


$1,300,000 per week. 

Total weekly pay 
industries exceeded the level of 
by about $1,800,000. The increases in total wage 


nondurable-goods 


1939 


rolls in 
November 


payments over the 12-month period varied in 
amounts from $72,000 per week in tobacco to 
$554,000 per week in chemicals and $773,000 per 
week in the unclassified industries. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


A further increase in the number of factory 
workers in November raised the level of employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries 6.5 percent above 
November 1939. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
employment index stood at 110.7, as against 110.0 
n the preceding month, 103.9 in November a 
vear ago, and 100 for the period 1923-25. 


Factory pay rolls were also slightly higher than 
They averaged nearly 13 percent 
above November 1939. The Bureau's 
shows that for every $1,000 paid out in factory 
wages in 1923-25, 

bursed $1,147 in November, compared with 
$1,145 in October, and $1,017 in November 1939 


in October. 
index 


manufacturing industries dis- 
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Factory Pay-Roll Index 
1923-25= 100 
mage _— 
1940 
November 1114.7 
October 114. 5 ” 
September 110. 0 
August 103. 8 00 
July. 96. 5 
lune 97. 9 
May 96. 3 aad 
April ; 96. 3 
Mareh . 9S, 2 60} 
February 97.8 
anuary 9s. 3 
40} 
1939 
December _ _ . 103. 7 20 L b én 
‘ = oe 1920 . e222 +925 , 
Vovember 101. 7 
Preliminary. 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 


The weekly working time of 38!4 hours in manu- 
facturing industries in November averaged slightly 
less than in the preceding month and about the 
Average hourly earn- 
ings of nearly 68 cents represented a small increase 


same as in November 1939. 


over October and a gain of 3 cents an hour com- 
Weekly earn- 


ings for factory workers in November were, on 


pared with November a year ago. 


the average, $26.95—-approximately 15 cents per 
week less than in October but $1.50 per week 


more than in November 1939. 


In the five selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 


hours of work and average hourly and weekly 


earnings in November 1940 were: 
Durable -goods man ufacturing 


Weekly hours 
$1.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
10.0 in automobiles. 
39.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
37.5 in sawmills 
37.5 in brick manufacturing 

Hourly earnings ( in cents): 
95.5 in automobiles 
86.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
74.5 in foundries and machine shops 
57.0 in brick manufacturing. 
50.5 in sawmills 

Weekly earnings 
$38.10 in automobiles 
$33.45 in blast furnaces and rolling mills, 
$31.00 in foundries and machine shops 
$21.45 in brick manufacturing 


$19.05 in sawmills. 
Vondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours 
40.0 in paper and pulp. 
39.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
37.0 in ecotton-goods manufacturing 

5 in tires and inner tubes. 


- 


36 

35.5 in petroleum refining 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 

97.5 in petroleum refining 

97.0 in tires and inner tubes. 

68.5 in slaughtering and meat packing. 

65.5 in paper and pulp. 

$1.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Weekly earnings 

$35.30 in tires and inner tubes. 

$34.30 in petroleum refining 

$26.80 in slaughtering and meat packing 

$26.35 in paper and pulp. 

9 


$15.25 in ecotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Increase or decr ‘ase 


November October |Novenibe; 


Item 1940 ! 1940 to | 1939 to 
November Noveniber 
1940 1940 
Retail trade Percent Per ’ 
Employment 3, 676, 300 1.8 2.9 
Weekly pay roll $76, 172, 000 2 3 9 
Weekly hours__- 42.5 9 
Hourly earnings $0. 53 2 
Weekly earnings $20. 70 .d 1. ( 
Wholesale trade 
Employment 1, 475, 000 1.0 9 
Weekly pay roll $46, 657, 000 5 1.9 
Weekly hours 40. 5 1.4 1.7 
Hourly earnings $0. 75 .9 12 
Weekly earnings $30. 45 5 29 
Bituminous coal 
Employment $12, 800 +.8 2 
Weekly pay roll $9, 352, 000 3 2.2 
Weekly hours 28. 5 .8 7 
Hourly earnings SO. S89 l 
Weekly earnings $25. 10 3 7.4 
Vetal mining 
Employment 80, 200 } 7 
Weekly pay roll $2, 322, 000 8 10.8 
Weekly hours $1.0 2.2 
Hourly earnings $0. 74 1.0 2 
Weekly earnings $30. 40 1.2 
T¢ le phone and 
telegraph 
Employment 398, 800 l 1 ( 
Weekly pay roll $12, 844, 000 7 f 
Weekly hours 39.5 3 9 
Hourly carnings $0. 81 4 1.0 
Weekly earnings $31. 60 S | 
Power and light 
Employment 251, 400 7 
Weekly pay roll $8, 827. 000 9 4 
Weekly hours 39. 5 1. 6 3 
Hourly earnings $0. 89 is 2.8 
Weekly earnings $35. 30 2 1.9 
Street railu ays and 
busse s 
Employment 192, 500 l 1.0 
Weekly pay roll S6, 536, 000 7 1.2 
Weekly hours 5. 5 ae 1.0 
Hourly earnings $0. 72 2 l. 6 
Weekly earnings $33. 45 6 2 
Hotels 
Employment 269, 900 1. 1 7 
Weekly pay roll $4, 151, 000 5 2.3 
Weekly hours 16. 5 a 7 
Hourly earnings $0. 33 +. 5 1.6 


Weekly earnings S15. 65 5 1. f 
Laundries 

Employment 229, 900 7 1. 1 
Weekly pay roll $3, 800, 000 S ». 4 
Weekly hours 12.0 .8 

Hourly earnings $0. 43 +10 1.9 
Weekly earnings $18. 15 1 1.2 

Dyeing and cleaning 

Kimployment 62, 200 2.9 S. 
Weekly pay roll $1, 126, 000 5. 3 10.2 
Weekly hours 42. 0 2. 4 1.4 
Hourly earnings $0. 49 1 | 
Weeklv earnings $20. 10 2. 5 1.4 





! Preliminary. 2 Not available. 
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Government Employment and Relief in November 1940 


Work Projects—November recorded a small 
increase in the number of W. P. A. workers. Em- 
ployment for the month estimated at approxi- 
mately 1,746,000 represented an increase of 34,000 
over the preceding month. Wage payments to 
workers on these projects operated by the Work 
Projects Administration aggregated $90,900,000 
a decline of nearly $8,500,000 compared with 
October. 

Construction Projects —Employment and earn- 
ings at the site of construction on Government 
projects in November were: 





| Employ- 


Project es A | Earnings 

{ll construction projects _- ...-| 796, 900 |$79, 562, 000 
Regular Federal Government ap- | 

propriations__- | 640, 000 | 66, 800, 000 
Fir at ced by Work Projects Ad- 

ministration 73,000 | 3, 470, 000 
United States Housing Authority 51, 000 5, 500, 000 
Public Works Administration 31, 100 3, 600, 000 
feconstruction Finance Corpora- 

tio 1, 800 192, 000 





C. C. C. and N. Y. A.—Approximately 321,000 
enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and instruc- 
tors in the Civilian Conservation Corps earned 
$14,000,000 in wages in November. The National 
Youth Administration provided jobs to about 
700,000 boys and girls in November at a total pay 
roll of $8,600,000. 

General Relief —Reports from 114 urban areas 
to the Social Security Board indicate that about 
631,800 families and single persons received $18,- 
825,000 in relief from public funds in November. 
This was a small decline in both cases and funds 
disbursed compared with October. 

Federal Service—Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government in November were: 





Employ- 


Earnings 
ment 


Service 


Executive ! 1, 112, 000 $168, 400, 000 


Militaryv__- 822. 000 52, 800, 000 
Legislative 5. 900 1, 300, 000 
Judicial 2, 900 670, 000 





‘ Include s ahout 164,000 force account, 8 ipervisory, an | 
technical ¢ m ploye es with a total pay roll of $22,900,000 shown 


under other classifications 


Trend in the Cost of Living in December 1940 


Wage earners and salaried employees in the 
United States still have a vivid recollection of 
what happened to the cost of living as a result of 
the rapidly mounting retail prices during the first 
World War. Many of them remember the meat- 
less and wheatless days and the sugar shortages in 
the summer and fall of 1918 as well as the “high 
cost of living” which cut the value of the con- 
sumer’s dollar in half between 1915 and 1920. 
They had a sample of what might happen in 
September 1939 at the beginning of the present 
European war when retail prices of certain food 
items, particularly of sugar, began to shoot up- 
ward. Within 2 weeks the average level of retail 
food prices in the United States was 5 percent 
higher than it had been a month earlier. 

However, this sharp rise in food prices was not 
accompanied to any significant degree by rises in 
other retail markets. Nor did it last long. By 
December 1939 the early speculative impulse had 
largely run its course and food prices dropped to 
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only about 1.5 percent above the midsummer 
levels. Clothing and certain 
however, began to move up reflecting the earlier 


housefurnishings, 


rises in the cost of silk, wool, and cotton yarn 

Since the beginning of 1940, the trend of retail 
prices of consumer goods has been very mixed. 
The index of the cost of living rose somewhat 
during the first half of the year, largely reflecting 
the advance in wholesale markets in the preceding 
fall; it then declined from June to November, 
following the broad downswing of wholesale prices 
which had occurred between January and August 
of 1940. At no time did this index quite reach 
its peak of September 1939. 

Most of the increases in food costs which oc- 
curred after the early scare buying in September 
subsided because of domestic conditions. Average 
food costs during December 1940 were about 2.5 
percent above their level in the summer of 1939. 

The second most important item in the con- 
is almost wholly a local 


sumer’s budget—rents 


17 


matter. Taking the large cities of the country as 
a whole, rents for all types of houses increased by 
less than half of 1 pereent from June 1939 to 
December 1940. 


defense orders are large, there have been sub- 


However, in many areas where 


stantial advances ranging from $2.50 to $5 a 
month for the lower-priced houses renting for less 
than $30 a month. This represents an increase 
of from 8 to 16 percent. 

The average price level of clothing has moved 
up about 1.5 pereent since the outbreak of the 
war. The largest price advances at retail so far, 
ranging from 5 to 10 percent in some cities, have 
been for woolen garments including men’s suits, 
overcoats and sweaters, and women’s coats 
Certain types of cotton clothing, particularly 
work clothing also advanced in price because 
facilities used in producing these garments have 
been partly diverted to defense orders. 

Among the principal housefurnishings, prices of 
carpets and rugs, which are made almost entirely 
from imported wool, have gone up by about 15 
percent. Furniture prices, too, have recently 
begun to go up in some cities, partly because of 
higher costs of hardwoods, fabrics, and other 
special upholstery materials. 

All in all, the rise in living costs in the United 
States since the outbreak of war in Europe has 
been very moderate, particularly in view of the 
low level of food prices during the period before 


hostilities started. While it seems probable that 


1935 1936 1637 


1938 


living costs, as a whole, will advance slightly ig 
the next few months, there is no indication that 
this increase should amount to more than 2 or 3 


percent by the spring of 1941. 


Cost of living in 20 large cities 





Percentage increase 
Index as of decrease (—) 
Dec. 15, 1940 —— . - 


Area and city 1935-39 

100 Nov. 15, 1940, Aug. 15, 1 
to to 

Dec. 15, 1940 Dee, 15 


Average for 33 cities- 7 0.6 


North Atlantic: 
Boston__-_ 
Buffalo- — - 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 

North Central: 
Chicago. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Western: 
Denver-_ - 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle__ 





1 No change. 
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1939 1940. 1941 








